The  Give  and  Take  of  Criticism 


Recently,  your  editor  spoke  to  a  group  of  management  men  on  "The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Women  Employees."  One  of  the '  differences  between  supervising 
men  and  women  brought  out  by  a  personnel  manager  led  to  a  lively  discussion: 
'Women  seem  to  take  criticism  much  more  personally  than  men  do." 


Unfortunately,  this  is  true.  One  reason  may  be  that  women  consider  everything 
in  life  from  a  more  personal  point  of  view.  From  what  these  employers  said,  it 
is  apparent  that  they  find  it  just  as  hard  to  give  criticism  as  women  do  to  take 
it.  The  men  were  afraid  to  hurt  a  woman's  feelings,  and  they  disliked  even  more 
the  tears  and  scenes  that  sometimes  resulted. 


Forestall  Criticism  by  Checking  Your  Work 


In  the  interests  of  better  human  relations,  women  office  workers  can  make 
constructive  criticism  less  difficult  to  give  and  easier  to  take. 


One  method  was  suggested  by  a  woman  bookkeeper.  She  explained,  "I  try  to 
concentrate  on  each  job  as  I  do  it.  This  means  blotting  all  else  from  my  mind. 
And  I  have  found  that  it  pays  to  check  my  work.  I  can  catch  any  errors  that,  if 
undetected,  might  lead  to  criticism  from  the  boss  later.  It's  worth  the  effort, 
because  I  have  cut  down  the  number  of  errors  I  make." 


Another  good  suggestion  was  advanced  by  an  order  typist  in  a  utility  company. 
"I'll  never  forget  the  day  I  made  a  big  mistake.  The  name  of  the  firm  ordering 
telephone  service  was  a  tricky  one.  I  studied  it  for  a  while  and  then  typed  it  as 
I  thought  it  should  be  listed.  As  a  result,  the  firm  name  appeared  under  the 
wrong  letter  in  the  telephone  directory,  and  nobody  could  find  it.  This  caused 
the  customer  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience — and  probably  some  loss  of  business. 


"When  the  error  was  discovered,  both  the  order  checker  and  I  received  a 
mark  against  our  records  for  accuracy. 


"The  incident  taught  me  an  invaluable  lesson:  Always  check  with  your  super¬ 
visor  when  you  have  a  doubt  or  a  guestion.  The  minute  it  takes  to  answer 
your  question  may  save  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble  later  on." 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


It's  not  the  hours  you  put  in  that  coi 


Taking  the  Sting  Out  of  Criticism 

No  matter  how  careful  you  are,  an  occasional  mis¬ 
take  may  creep  into  your  work.  If  you  discover  the 
error  before  anyone  else  does,  tell  your  supervisor 
about  it  and  suggest  how  you  can  rectify  it.  Employers 
appreciate  the  woman  who  is  mature  enough  to 
accept  responsibility  for  her  own  mistake. 

If  someone  else  finds  the  error  and  criticizes  you 
for  it,  take  it  in  good  grace.  A  woman  department 
manager  offered  these  tips:  "Admit  your  mistake  and 
apologize.  Make  a  note  of  the  correct  way  to  do  the 
job  so  that  you  won't  make  the  sam.e  mistake  again. 
Thank  the  person  for  helping  you  and  return  to  your 
work. 

"Criticism  won't  be  so  hard  to  take,''  she  con¬ 
cluded,  "if  you  recognize  it  for  what  it  really  is;  your 
employer's  interest  in  helping  you  do  a  better  job.  If 
he  thought  you  were  hopeless,  he  wouldn't  bother 
to  call  any  error  to  your  attention." 

Sometimes,  you  may  feel  that  the  criticism  is  un¬ 
justified.  Your  best  course  is  to  explain,  without  be¬ 
coming  upset  or  losing  your  temper,  that  you  did  not 


If  You  Deal  With  the  Public 

In  her  popular  "Personality  in  Business"  courses, 
Mrs.  Alberta  Greene  Redenbaugh  offered  pointers  to 
women  whose  duties  included  dealing  with  the  public. 
You  can  give  callers  a  good  impression  of  you  and  your 
company  if  you  follow  her  tips  on  handling  inguiries 
complaints,  or  requests  for  service; 

1.  Listen  attentively. 

2.  Don't  interrupt.  Allow  the  other  person  to  tell  his 
story  in  full. 

3.  Get  the  person's  name  accurately  and  use  it  in  your 
conversation  with  him. 

4.  Thank  the  person  for  coming  to  you. 

5.  If  the  person  has  a  complaint,  apologize  for  any 
inconvenience  caused  him. 

6.  If  he  has  an  inquiry,  do  your  best  to  get  the  needed 
information  quickly  and  completely. 

7.  Even  if  the  person  is  wrong,  never  let  him  know 
you  feel  he  is.  Call  on  all  the  tact  you  have. 

Mrs.  Redenbaugh  cautioned:  "One  of  the  most  frequent 
complaints  in  business  concerns  the  attitude  of  'snooty' 
receptionists,  'offhanded'  girls  in  offices,  and  'uppity' 
retail  salespeople.  Remember,  as  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned,  you  are  the  company." 


make  the  error.  The  fair-minded  employer  will  investi¬ 
gate  further  to  find  out  what  really  happened. 

When  You  Have  to  Criticize  Some  Work 

If,  as  part  of  your  job,  you  have  the  task  of  criti¬ 
cizing  anyone  else's  work,  do  it  in  private.  You  can 
soften  the  blow  by  using  the  "sandwich"  technique. 
First,  you  pay  the  worker  a  compliment;  then  give 
the  criticism;  and,  before  she  can  feel  hurt,  finish  off 
with  another  compliment. 

*  *  ♦ 

Let’s  Bury  These  Weary  Words 

The  woman  who  wouldn't  dream  of  wearing  last 
year's  hat  this  season  may  be  struggling  along  on  the 
same  "two-cylinder"  vocabulary  she  has  always  used, 
according  to  an  English  teacher. 

"Your  words  date  you.  Even  the  slang  you  use 
dates  you,"  the  teacher  contends.  "The  English 
language  has  changed  in  the  past  five  years  and 
even  changes  from  day  to  day."  Part  of  the  blame 
fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  "TV  masters  of  ceremonies, 
since  70  million  Americans  watch  and  listen  to  them." 

These  points  were  brought  out  when  the  teacher 
addressed  a  group  of  Chicago  businesswomen,  all 
eager  to  improve  their  vocabularies.  These  women 
realize  that  word  power  is  an  important  asset  in 
business.  They  chuckled — a  bit  self-consciously  at 
times— as  the  teacher  listed  these  words  and  phrases 
that  belong  in  the  "Tired  Words  Graveyard": 

"The  word  'like'  has  been  substituted  for  'as.' 
'Winston  tastes  good,  like  a  cigarette  should,'  is  one 
example.  Someone  has  suggested  changing  the  title 
of  Shakespeare's  play  to  'Like  You  Like  It.' 

"Everything  is  'lovely'  or  'cute,'  although  the  latter 
means  'bowlegged.'  Everyone  is  a  'doll.' 

"Each  new  product  is  'thrillingly  different' — except 
for  a  rinse  which  makes  your  hair  'radiantly  alive.' 
If  you  think  about  that  last  description,  you  may 
remember  when  hair  that  seemed  'radiantly  alive' 
called  for  a  kerosene  shampoo! 

"In  Fact,  It's  Definitely  Amazing" 

"Other  overworked  words  are  'actually,'  'defi¬ 
nitely,'  'great,'  'terrific,'  'amazing,'  and  'wonderful.' 
'In  fact'  and  'as  a  matter  of  fact'  are  stopgap  words 
used  while  the  talker  stalls  to  gather  his  thoughts. 

"The  TV  master  of  ceremonies  always  'feels  badly' 
when  someone  misses  a  quiz  answer.  Other  phrases 


i 


it's  what  you  put  in  the  hours 


to  avoid  are:  'He's  so  right,'  'I've  got  news  for  you,' 
'That's  for  me,'  and  'It's  a  fun  thing  to  do.' 

"  'Parents'  have  disappeared;  nowadays,  every 
person  has  'folks.'  And  nobody  dies — he  'passes  on,' 
'draws  his  last  breath,'  or  'goes  on  to  another  world.' " 

♦  *  * 

“Too  Much  Stress  on  Appearance?” 

A  business  girl  recently  voiced  this  opinion  in  the 
"White-Collar  Girl"  column  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

"There  is  too  much  stress  on  glamour,  and  beauty 
aids  in  the  office  are  out  of  place.  Who  in  the  world 
is  looking  at  us  all  the  time?  Certainly  there  aren't 
hidden  Hollywood  scouts  around!" 

What's  Your  Opinion? 

What  do  you  think  about  this  question?  Do  you 
believe  that  appearance  counts  in  business?  Do  you 
think  it  is  stressed  too  much?  Or  not  enough? 

You  can  see  your  comments  in  print  and  have  a 
chance  to  win  a  book,  if  you  will  drop  a  line  on  this 
subject  to  the  editor,  Marilyn  French,  "From  Nine  to 
Five,"  The  Dartnell  Corporation,  4660  Ravenswood 
Avenue,  Chicago  40,  Illinois. 

Will  Publish  Best  Letters 

Please  state  your  viewpoint  in  300  words  or  less. 
The  best  letters  will  be  published  in  a  later  bulletin. 
Deadline  for  entries  is  Feb.  29,  1960.  Every  reader 
who  submits  an  entry  will  receive  a  booklet  for  office 
women.  The  writer  of  the  most  interesting  letter  will 
be  given  a  Correspondence  Manual  and  Transcrib¬ 
ers'  Handbook  with  her  name  gold  stamped  on  it. 

*  *  ♦ 

Going  Places  or  Growing  Moss? 

Some  provocative  questions  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Secretary  magazine  pointed  the  way  for  office 
women  to  rate  their  job  performance.  Three  questions 
provided  especially  good  yardsticks  for  any  office 
woman  who  constantly  strives  for  improvement. 

The  first  query  was,  "Are  you  really  down-deep 
proud  of  your  performance  in  your  job?"  (The  other 
questions  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  two  bulletins.) 

Finding  the  answer  involves  asking  yourself  another 
question  first:  What  is  expected  of  you  in  your  job? 
For  instance,  if  you  are  a  typist,  you  know  that  speed 
and  accuracy  and  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  capitalization  are  important. 


It  is  essential  for  a  telephone  operator  or  recep¬ 
tionist  to  have  the  ability  to  deal  with  people,  a  clear 
voice,  a  pleasant  manner,  and  a  desire  to  be  helpful. 
Dispatch,  accuracy,  and  concentration  are  basic  in 
clerical  work. 

In  any  job,  of  course,  good  attendance,  neat  ap¬ 
pearance,  attention  to  work,  and  the  ability  to  get 
along  with  co-workers  are  fundamental.  Taking  your 
technical  skills  and  good  character  traits  for  granted, 
employers  expect  something  more:  production.  The 
amount  and  quality  of  the  work  you  do  count  heavily 
when  your  supervisor  rates  your  performance. 

How  to  Check  Your  Production 

One  way  to  check  on  your  production  is  to  keep 
track  of  what  you  do  each  day.  A  stenographer  in  a 
utility  company  devised  this  method  for  checking  her 
production.  Louise  keeps  a  notebook  with  a  page  for 
each  day  and  enters  the  time  she  spends  taking  dicta¬ 
tion,  the  number  of  letters  she  transcribes,  and  the 
number  of  pages  of  other  typing  she  does.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  month,  she  found  that  she  averaged  35  let¬ 
ters  a  day.  That  is  her  production  record.  When  she 
types  more  than  35  letters  in  one  day,  she  knows  she 
has  done  better-than-average  work. 

As  a  further  check  on  performance,  Louise  kept 
track  of  the  telephone  calls  she  received  or  made  and 
how  much  time  was  spent  on  rest  periods,  chatting,  or 
waiting  for  work.  She  confided,  "I  was  surprised  to 
see  that  over  an  hour  a  day  was  frittered  away.  If  I 
wanted  to  earn  a  raise  or  get  ahead,  I  had  to  find 
some  way  to  cut  down  this  wasted  time." 

Louise  decided  to  limit  her  personal  calls  to  those 
that  were  absolutely  necessary  and  to  make  them  as 
brief  as  possible.  "While  I'm  waiting  for  v/ork  now," 
she  added,  "I  check  my  stationery  supplies,  sharpen 
pencils,  look  up  new  words  in  the  dictionary,  or  read 
company  literature  to  be  familiar  with  the  names  of 
our  people  and  products.  I  make  an  extra  carbon  of 
each  letter  and  go  over  these  in  my  spare  time." 

Did  this  effort  prove  worth  while?  Louise  replied, 
"Just  last  week,  the  head  of  the  stenographic  pool 
complimented  me  on  my  work.  She  also  said  that  as 
soon  as  one  of  the  executives  needs  a  secretary,  she 
will  recommend  me!  Meanwhile,  there  is  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  I'm  doing  my  best  where  I  am." 

That  is  how  one  woman  found  the  answer  to  the 
searching  question,  "Are  you  really  deep-down  proud 
of  your  performance  in  your  job?" 


Readers  Talk  Back 

EMPATHY  WORKS  BOTH  WAYS 

Dear  Editor: 

I  enjoyed  your  first  bulletin  and  am  looking  forward  to  the  others,  which  I  hope  will  be  as 
interesting.  I  especially  liked  the  feature,  "Just  Part  of  the  Office  Furniture." 

However,  one  thing  you  didn't  say,  which  I  think  you  should  have  said,  about  the  boss  who 
"passed  her  by  as  though  she  was  just  another  machine  when  he  took  callers  around  the 
offices,"  is  that  sometimes  we  girls  are  too  sensitive. 

If  the  boss  doesn't  introduce  some  visiting  "brass  hat,"  it  may  not  be  because  he  thinks  we're 
machines,  but  just  because  he's  thinking  about  something  else  and  is  too  busy  to  be  concerned 
about  every  member  of  the  office  family.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  visitor  is  in  a  hurry.  Or  it  could 
be  a  half  dozen  other  reasons,  not  any  of  them  intended  to  slight  us. 

You  say,  "use  the  ’empathy'  technigue,  which  simply  means  putting  yourself  in  the  other  per¬ 
son's  place."  That's  a  good  rule,  too,  to  use  when  the  boss  fails  to  introduce  visitors.  Instead 
of  being  hurt,  let's  use  some  of  that  "empathy"  and  realize  that  there  probably  was  a  good 
reason  for  the  boss  passing  his  secretary  by  without  a  how-do-you-do. 

Hazel  K. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Hazel  K.: 

You  have  a  good  point,  and  I  appreciate  your  bringing  it  up.  Office  women  should  try  to  avoid 
being  supersensitive,  and  they  should  give  the  employer  "the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

However,  the  employer  could  use  empathy  by  explaining  the  reason  to  his  secretary  later — 
"That  was  Mr.  Jones  of  XYZ  Company.  He  was  in  a  hurry,  so  I  couldn't  introduce  you  to  him." 


The  Problem  Clinic 

TO  KNOCK  OR  NOT  TO  KNOCK 

Dear  Editor: 

Here  is  a  point  which  I  would  like  to  have  clarified.  Should  I  knock  on  the  conference  room 
door  when  I  have  to  deliver  a  message  to  one  of  the  men? 

In  a  night-school  class  I  am  attending,  our  instructor  said  it  was  a  rule  in  an  office  never  to 
knock  on  a  closed  door.  However,  some  of  the  secretaries  in  our  company  maintain  that  one 
should  always  knock  before  entering  an  office.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  others  say  it  is 
poor  office  etiguette  to  knock  because  that  only  makes  the  interruption  more  noticeable. 

I  would  appreciate  your  settling  this  problem  for  our  troubled  staff. 

Ruth  S. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Ruth  S.: 

Opinion  on  this  point  is  divided,  as  you  say.  If  an  office  door  is  closed,  it's  safe  to  assume  that 
the  conversation  or  meeting  going  on  is  private.  A  gentle  knock  on  the  door  warns  the  talkers 
that  someone  is  about  to  enter,  in  case  they  do  not  want  anyone  to  hear  what  they  are  discussing. 
They  can  remain  quiet  or  change  the  subject  as  the  door  is  opened. 

For  this  reason,  even  though  a  number  of  authorities  say  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  knock,  it  never  hurts  to  err  on  the  side  of  consideration  or  precaution. 


Sincerely, 


Marilyn  French,  Editor 
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